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_ ‘The German Aretic Expedition of 1869—70. 


(Concluded from page 186.) 


Klentzer, during the time the men were busied 
without, or were obliged to take their daily 
walk, climbed the Germaniaberg to view the 
landscape in the increasing mid-day light. 
Reaching the top, he seated himself on a rock, 
and sang a song in the stillair. As he looked 
behind him, however, he saw, not many steps 
off, a huge bear, which with great gravity 
was watching the stranger. Now to our 
‘Theodor,’ who was as quiet and decided a 
man as he was powerful, this would, under 
other circumstances, have been nothing; for 
the bear stood wonderfully well fur a shot, 
and could not easily be missed, but Klentzer 
was totally unarmed, not having even a knife! 
Incredible! is it not? But as Lieut. Payer 
writes, ‘the bears always come when one has 


We now turn to the adventures of the Ger-|forgotten all about them.’ 


mania, which was the principal vessel of the 
expedition, and furnished with steam power. 

After losing sight of the Hansa, she gradu- 
ally worked her way through the belt of float- 
ing ice, being aided by steam, and reached the 
Greenland coast, near Sabine Island, in lati- 
tude about 742° North, on the 5th of the 


“Thus Klentzer saw himself unarmed and 
alone, far from his companions, and close to 
the bear. Flight is the only, though a doubt- 
ful, chance of safety, and the audacious thought 


less eyes of the beast—one short moment of 
doubt—the bear was startled, his attention 
seemed drawn aside, and the next moment he 
was off at a gallop. The shouts of the many 
hurrying to-the rescue had evidently fright- 
ened him. Klentzer was saved by a miracle. 
We had all hurried out just as we sat below, 
without coats or caps—indeed, some were in 
their stockings. The terrified creature fled 
on to the ice, where he received a cross-fire, 
then turned hither and thither, and made for 
Cairn Point. Some of the bullets must have 
struck him, for he collapsed, and we thought 
it was all over. But he rallied the next mo- 
ment, and climbed the steep bank with huge 
strides, and, leaving traces of blood on the 
open ice, hurried to the sea. Glad and thank- 
fal, our full number were soon seated at the 
mid-day meal, praising a good Providence 
who had saved our brave companion from 
death. From the effects of this day several 
suffered slightly from pains in the chest, and 


struck him of plunging down the steep side of| Mr. Sengstacke and P. Iversen had large frost- 


the glacier; but he chose the softer side-slope, 
and began to hurry down the mountain. Upon 


Kighth month, 1869. Taking advantage of|looking back, after a time, he perceived the 


the more open water, which is generally found 
between the moving ice and that fast to the 
shores, the captain pushed on to the north- 


great bear trotting behind him at a little dis- 
tance, like a great dog. Thus they descended 
the mountain for some time. Jf Klentzer 


-ward, but in latitude 753° he met a barrier of|halted; so did the bear; when he went on, the 


solid ice, which he could not penetrate, and 
therefore decided to go into winter quarters 


bear followed slowly ; if he began to run, the 
bear did the same. Thus the two had gone 


in a convenient harbor on the south side of|some distance, and Klentzer thought seriously 


Sabine Island, where the ship would be pro- 
tected from pressure by the drifting floes, and 
be liberated from its icy chains on the coming 
of warm weather in the following season. 
This was successfully accomplished. Scien- 
tific observations were made, the adjacent 
islands and coasts were explored and partially 
surveyed, and a sledge journey to the north 
reached a point in 77° N. latitude. This is 


of saving himself, as the bear, finding the 
chase somewhat wearisome, might press close 
upon his heels. He therefore uttered a loud 
shout, but the bear, only disconcerted for a 
moment, seemed to get more angry and ap- 
proached quicker, so that he seemed to feel 
the hot breath of the monster. At this dread- 
ful moment—and it was most likely his pre- 
servation—he remembered the stories he had 


the highest point of !and on the Hast coast of|heard, and, while running, pulled off his 
Greenland known to have been visited, though |jacket, throwing it behind him, And see! 


the Western coast has been found more acces- 
sible. After passing the winter safely, the 
Germania rehewed her labors in the following 
‘summer, but with no greater success, being 
stopped in her northward course by solid ice, 
at the same place where her efforts were baf- 
fled in 1867. The available time of the warm 
Season remaining was spent in exploring the 
coast southward, and on the approach of 
_ severe weather, she returned in safety to Ger- 
many. 
__ Among the matters which were of especial 
interest to the inmates of the vessel, during 
_her long sojourn at Sabine Island, were the 
visits of the white bears. These were first 
‘met with many miles from land, on the float- 
ing ice, in pursuit of seals on which they feed. 
“The ship appears to have been an object of 
Curiosity to them, and the numerous visits to 
its vicinity paid by these primeval inhabi- 
tants were not without danger—one adven- 
_ ture is thus described : 
“On the morning of the 13th, Theodor 


the trick answers: the bear stops and begins 
to examine the jacket. Klentzer gains cour- 
age, rushes on down the mountain, sending 
out a shout for help, which resounds through 
the silent region. But soon the bear is again 
at his heels, and he must throw away cap and 
waistcoat, by which he gains @ little. Now 
Klentzer sees help approaching — several 
friends hurrying over the ice. Collecting his 
last strength, he shouts and runs on. But 
help seems in vain, for the pursuer hurries 
too, and he is obliged to take the last thing 
he has, his shawl, which he throws exactly 
over the monster’s snout, who, more excited 
still by renewed shouting, throws it back 
again contemptuously with a toss of the head, 
and presses forward upon the defenceless man, 
who feels his cold black snout touch his hand. 
Klentzer now gave himself up for lost; he 
could do no more; but the wonderful thought 
struck him of fastening up the bear’s throat 
with the leathern belt which he wore round 
his body. Fixedly he stared into the merci- 


blisters on their feet. No wonder, when they 
had run about in stockinged feet for a whole 
hour and a half!” 
Dr. Borgen was in a situation of still greater 
peril. He says: “ About a quarter befure nine 
p. M. I had gone out to observe the occulta- 
tion of a star, which was to take place about 
that time, and also to take the meteorological 
readings. As I was in the act of getting on 
shore, Capt. Koldewey came on to the ice. 
We spoke for a few moments, when I went 
on shore, while he returned to the cabin. On 
my return from the observatory, about fifty 
steps from the vessel, I heard a rustling noise 
to the left, and became aware of the proximity 
of a bear. There was no time to think, or use 
my gun. The grip was so sudden and rapid, 
that I am unable to say how it was done; 
whether the bear rose and struck me down 
with his fore-paws, or whether he ran me 
down. But from the character of the injuries 
I have sustained (contusions and a deep cut 
on the left ear), | conclude that the former 
must have been the case. The next thing I 
felt was the tearing of my scalp, which was 
only protected by a skull-cap. This is their 
mode of attacking seals, but, owing to the 
slipperiness of their skulls, the teeth glide off. 
The ery for help which I uttered frightened 
the animal for a moment; but he turned again 
and bit me several times on the head. The 
alarm had meanwhile been heard by the cap- 
tain, who had not yet reached the cabin. He 
hurried on deck, convinced himself that it 
was really an alarm, roused up the crew and 
hastened on to the ice, bringing assistance to 
his struggling comrade. The noise evidently 
frightened the bear, and he trotted off with 
his prey, which he dragged by the head. A 
shot fired to frighten the creature effected its 
purpose, inasmuch as he dropped me, and 
sprang a few steps aside ; but he immediately 
seized me by the arm, and, his hold proving 
insufficient, he seized me by the right hand, 
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on which was a fur glove, and this gave the 
pursuers time to come up with the brute, 
which had by its great speed left them far be- 
hind. He was now making for the shore, and 
would certainly have escaped with his prey, 
had he succeeded in climbing the bank. How- 
ever, as he came to the edge of the ice, he 
turned along the coast side, continuing on the 
rough and broken ice, which greatly retarded 
his speed, and thus allowed his pursuers upon 
the ice to gainrapidly upon him. After being 
dragged in this way for about 300 paces, al- 
most strangled by my shawl, which the bear 
had seized at the same time, he dropped me, 
and immediately afterwards Koldewey was 
bending over me with the words, ‘Thank God! 
he is still alive!’ The bear stood a few paces 
on one side, evidently undecided what course 
to pursue, until a bullet gave him a hint that 
it was high time to take himself off. 

‘No one thought of pursuing him, for their 
first care was to carry the wounded man on 
board, whither the doctor and Herr Tramnitz 
had gone in order to prepare the requisites 
for binding up the wounds. The main injuries 
were in the head, where, amongst numerous 
other wounds from the bites, two especially 
from four to six inches long ran along the 
scalp, the edges of which hung loose, leaving 
the skull bare for one-third to two-fifths of an 
inch. The other wounds, about twenty in 
number, were in part caused by striking 
against the fragments and rough broken edges 
of the ice. It is worth while mentioning that, 
neither during the act of receiving the wounds 
nor during the process of healing, which pro- 
gressed favorably, did I experience the small- 
est pain.” 

In addition to bears, and the seal and wal- 
rus, the travellers met with reindeer, musk 
ox, and the arctic hare and white fox. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Noldier Disarmed. 


The following interesting anecdote is re- 
lated by Martha Routh, who may still be re- 
membered by some of the older members of 
our religious Society, as a devoted laborer for 
the promotion of truth and righteousness, 
about the end of the last century. 

‘‘The back part of our house looked into 
the yard of a large inn, that was in great repu- 
tation, which Friends as well as others usually 
preferred. The landlord and his wife were 
very kind neighbors to us, the latter would 
often come and ask advice of my mother. 
An officer of distinction happened to be tak- 
ing up his quarters there ; one evening having 
got too much liquor, he began to quarrel with 
some of the company, and after some time 
concluded to go into the yard to decide the 
fray. The landlord was not at home, and the 
landlady, seeing the officer draw his sword, 
fainted ; one of the servants exceedingly alarm- 
ed, came to acquaint us with the circum- 
stance, fearing murder might ensue. My 
father was from home, but my mother quick- 
ly slipped out, passed through those who sur- 
rounded the officer; and as he was holding 
up his glittering sword, took it out of his 
hand and brought it into our house. The act 
so surprised him and the rest of the company, 
that they soon separated, and the family 
thereby were greatly relieved. 

“In about two hours after, understanding 
who had got his weapon, the officer sent a 
submissive request to have it returned; but 
my mother told the servant that it was safely 
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locked up in our parlor, and would be glad 
the officer himself would then call for it and 
put it into the sheath. This he did, and very 
civilly acknowledged her kind interference. 
Herein was the scripture declaration fulfilled, 
‘the righteous are bold as a lion.’” 


> For “The Friend.” 
John Griffith. 


(Continued from page 185.) 


be redeemed with judgment and her converts 
(they that return to her) with righteousness.” 
Then there must of necessity be a putting the 
mouth in the dust, if so be there may be hope, 
and a separation be witnessed from the world 
and its spirit, according to the vision of the 
Prophet: “I will allure her and bring her into 
the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto 
her. And I will give her vineyards from 
thence, and the valley of Achor (that is trou- 


We have learned in the preceding extracts|ble) for a door of hope;” yet, as is added, 
from the journal of John Griffith, how many|“she shall sing there, as in the days of her 


appearances in the ministry, including his 


youth, and asin the day when she came up 


own, there were in Philadelphia Yearly Meet-| out of the land of Egypt,” (from the bondage 


ing, within the space of about a year ; we have 
also seen, though but in part, how industri- 


of sin. 
John Griffith, after having recovered from 


ous J. G. was in the exercise of his gift. in en-|the yellow fever, in which he seemed nigh 


deavoring to spread a knowledge of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, to tell of the good things 
the Lord had done for his soul, and, with the 
ability received, in striving to turn people 


unto death, and having, with the disciplinary 
credentials, embarked for England on a re- 
ligious visit, upon which voyage he, with the 
ship and all on board, were taken by a priva- 


from darkness to light, and from the power of|teer and run into a French port; finally, 


Satan unto God, that they might receive for- 
giveness of sins, and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified. In addition to this, we 
have many memorable instances in Youthful 
Piety and Piety Promoted, of children, some 
before and some after entering their teens, 
appearing in public testimony in meetings. 
Seeing these things, the query may well arise, 
why are not the putting forth of similar pre- 
cious fruits in younger and older, observable 
in the present day? Is the Lord’s hand 
shortened or his power straitened? Is his 
mercy clean gone forever? Is his grace not 
sufficient? or is the impleading, wooing voice 
of his Spirit of life less powerful to arouse and 
save now than then? There is no doubt that 
the fault lies not here, bit in ourselves. True 
it is, either we do not duly appreciate the 
value of our immortal souls, with the incon- 
ceivable price paid for them, or we are so 
destitute of sense and feeling, so unwilling to 
let the light of Christ shine in our dark hearts 
and show us their depraved and lost condition 
through sin, that we by no means, in a general 
way, are aware of the extent and depth of our 
spiritual malady. For one effect of sin is, an 
unaccountable stupidity and infatuation that 
renders us insensible to our true state ; so that 
instead of arising and shaking ourselves from 
the dust of the earth, and allowing the eye, 
however painful the incisions, to be made sin- 
gle through submission to the Saviour’s grace, 
we go on too much giving our time and tal- 
ents and energies to the world, rather than’ 
surrendering every thing which the Truth 
calls for, and which is not consistent with a 
preparation for the fixed and eternal state. 
This, it is to be feared, has rendered too ap- 
plicable the words of the Prophet: “Thy 
silver is become dross, thy wine mixed with 
water.” 

On the other hand, were there but a taking 
due heed to the reproving light of Christ, even 
the tenderly striving influence of his Spirit; 
with the submissive yielding of ourselves to 
all the turning and overturning of His holy 
hand within and upon us for our purification, 
how would he prove himself mighty; how 
would he save; how rejoice.over us with joy ; 
how rest in his love; how joy over us with 
singing! So that these could say, “ Then was 
our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing:” for, “they that sow in tears 
shallreap in joy.” But this after the cross has 
been submitted to, and judgment has passed 
upon the transgressing nature ; for “Zion shall 


through the preserving care of the Shepherd 
of Israel, was enabled to arrive in London in 
the 10th mo. 1748, after a passage of about 
four months. 

In that city, as extracted for the present 
number, he alludes to the necessity of the new 
birth, and draws a distinction between the 
works of the flesh and those of the Spirit. He 
also treats of church government, and the 
right authority to act therein; which is not 
without application in this day. It would 
seem that the state of things in London was 
even then in a lapsed and painfully discour- 
aging condition. He represents that man’s 
will and wisdom had very much taken the 
place of the little, low, meek thing, which by 
the power of God had place and rule in the 
beginning. This tended very much to the dis- 
couragement of the breathing, panting babes | 
after heavenly substance: who, J. G. saw, 
were to obtain the victory over the prevailing 
spirit through sufferings. 

With John Griffith, Thomas Scattergood in 
his day, with others also, mourned and wept 
in and over that city, and the church in it; 
so that the admonitory words to the angel of 
the church of Sardis, might in truth be re- 
vived: “I know thy works, that thou hast a 
name that thou livest, but art dead. Be watch- 
ful, and strengthen the things which remain, 
that are ready to die: for 1 have not found 
thy works perfect before God. Remember 
therefore how thou hast received and heard ; 
and hold fast, and repent. * * Thou hast 
a few names even in Sardis, which have not 
defiled their garments; and they shall walk 
with me in white: for they are worthy.” . 

The journal resumed :—‘‘In our way, we 
lodged with our worthy friend Samuel Bow- 
nas, who, with his housekeeper, entertained 
us with affectionate kindness. Now did we 
begin to enjoy-the sweetness of brotherly love. 
again. The Quarterly Meeting for Dorset-— 
shire was held next day at that place, to which 
we went. It was very small, and the power | 
of Truth which is the crown of all our reli- 
gious meetings, as I thought, was very low 
therein. We must live in that power at other 
times, if we expect its gracious assistance in 
the weighty affairs of the church when met 
for the management thereof; for that which 
is born of the flesh is but flesh, and cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God, nor so much” 
as see it. All is certainly of the flesh that 
hath its principal delight and satisfaction in 
sublunary things. So that, althougk some 
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nay maintain the character of God’s people|mind. Wrong things were creeping in, and For “The Friend” 
is to the outward appearance, yet if the love|very few if any, had judgment and courage Thomas Rutter. 


f earthly things hath the chief room in their 
1earts, the love of the Father is not in them; 
ind therefore such are not qualified to do 
70d’s work. Church government, according 
0 the discipline He in his wisdom hath estab- 
ished, requires our understandings to be di- 
yinely enlightened to move rightly therein ; 
jut where any speak and act in the same 
1atural reason and understanding whereby 
shhey manage their outward affairs, which al- 
hough capable of the one, is altogether unfit 
for the other ; for ‘ the world by wisdom knows 
10t God,’ consequently these are not likely to 
inderstand his work; but in their pretended 
»ndeavors to promote, they mar it, and fre- 
juently darken counsel by a multitude of 
words without right knowledge. Instead of 
raising life in a meeting, they bring death and 
darkness over it, to the great pain of the up- 
right hearted, who are not always ready (like 
those above hinted at), but experimentally 
knowing their sufficiency for every good word 
and work to be of God, they dare not move 
until it please him, by moving upon their 
hearts, to open their understandings and to 
be a spirit of judgment unto them: in this 
only, there is binding and loosing, remitting 
and retaining, with Divine approbation; which 
is livingly known and sealed upon the under- 
standings of the faithful, by the Holy Spirit 
of promise. Our way was quite shut up as to 
ministry or other public service in that meet- 
ing; after which we pursued our journey to 
London. I continued about two weeks in the 
city, visiting meetings as they fell in course, 
being mostly low and pretty much discour- 
aged in my mind with a deep sense of my own 
weakness, the greatness of the work before 
me, ‘and the mournful state of the church, as 
if appeared to me,in London. I had but little 
openness as to ministry, yet endeavored to 
wade along as patiently as I could ; it appear- 
ing to be my principal business to suffer with 
the oppressed Seed, mourning with a sensible 
remnant, who I perceived had sackcloth un- 
derneath, because of the prevalence of worldly 
svisdom and grandeur in that great city; the 
lowly meek spirit of Jesus, which by the power 
of God was exalted amongst us in the early 
times of our being a people, was in a general 
way overlooked and disregarded ; and man’s 
avill and wisdom taking its place, was grown 
very high, and assumed the government, 
where the wisdom of God formerly bore rule. 
But this did not prosper; instead thereof, 
greater waste and desolation prevailed. Those 
who were breathing and panting after heaven- 
ly substance, were greatly discouraged, being 
ready to say, Allis gone! the glory is departed 
om Israel! what can we do now? but I saw 
they were to be raised in the Lord’s time, as 
n army to fight his battles against the un- 
circumcised in heart and ears; and that the 
victory. over that spirit was to be obtained 
through suffering.” 
_ J. Griffith having a mother, a brother, and 
two sisters, living in Radnorshire, South 
Wales, he went there to see them, taking 
neetings going and returning. He says, “I 
staid reahouts somewhat more than two 
eeks ; in which time I had divers very large, 


enough to deal plainly with disorderly walk-| The following extracts from a memoir of 
ers. J wasat their Monthly Meeting, and en-|Thomas Rutter, are copied for “The Friend” 
deavored to stir them up toa more diligent|if deemed suitable for its columns. The way- 
and zealous exercise of wholesome discipline ;|wardness of his youth, which degenerated 
but they appeared weak.” even to vice, and to contempt of serious 

Taking his leave of his mother, brother and |things and serious persons ; his yielding to his 
sisters, “I got,” he says, “to London on the|father’s wishes still to attend meetings; his 
seventh day of the week, and the day follow-|unexpected arrest in one of these by the 
ing attended Grace-church Street and Devon-|solemnly stirring words of the apostle Peter, 
shire House Meetings; but I had very little|put forth by a minister present; his being 
openness therein. My spirit was very low!“ filled with awe, and with a light which dis- 
and greatly depressed, so that I seemed near|covered to him clearly his sinful condition,” and 
fainting under the weight of my burden. On|whereby he was broken into many tears ; his 
Second-day the Yearly Meeting began. Theljattempt, though in vain, to shake off these 
first was a meeting of ministers and elders in|heavenly convictions; his sore conflicts of 
the morning. Many brethren were met from|spirit—the pangs of the new birth; his temp- 
divers parts of the nation, amongst whom, I|tations to despair; his earnest, humble, peni- 
looked upon myself as a mere child, baving|tent cry to an ever pitying Father to save his 
much fear and reasoning.in my mind lest I|soul from being lost, all speak an intelligible 
should dishonor the great Master’s cause, and|language to those called to walk by the same 
discover my great weakness, as it appeared|rule, and to mind the same thing. Their 
in my own view, to those pillars in the church|truthfulness and impressiveness should claim 
and experienced servants in the Lord’s work.|the close attention of all, older and younger, 
But he in great mercy condescended to my|who are inquiring the way to an immortal 
very low estate, and regarded my humble|crown, which, as here represented, can no 
breathings, giving me the word of life to|otherwise be obtained than through and by 
preach with demonstration that day, which|the self-reducing, self-denying, but soul-rejoic- 
much opened my way in the minds of Friends, |ing, peace-securing cross. His scripture read- 
and was of considerable advantage to me in|jing; his retirement seeking; his diligence in 
my future service; for very much depends|attending public worship; his disappointment 
upon our having good place in the hearts of|of help from man ; his begotten sense that re- 
the faithful, and that cannot well be until they |ligion is a deep work ; his being supported in 
know us. Christian prudence teaches not to|prayer and patience till Infinite kindness con- 
lay hands suddenly on any; therefore such|descended to his state and clothed his heart 
must see and feel the spirits one of another,|with love—love to God and love to man; his 
in some degree, before they can unite. Was|preparation through contrition and tears and 
there not great care and caution in this re-|varied baptisms for the ministry in which he 
spect, gross hypocrisy by putting on the out-|came forth with the approbation of Friends, 
ward appearance, might be encouraged, which | when about eighteen years of age ; his faithful- 
would be a grievous wound to God’s cause.|ness herein, with his growth and enlargement ~ 
Many Friends, after this meeting, showed|till he became “a zealous, reaching, and ac- 
affectionate regard to me; but none more than|ceptable minister,” all tend to prepare us for 
that substantial minister of the gospel, Samuel) the sequel of an upright life—his death. His 
Bownas. It had a proper effect upon my/|last illness was borne with Christian fortitude ; 
mind, to strengthen it, and cause humble ac-|and faith and resignation seemed to be the 
knowledgment to the Lord for his mercy; it|clothing of his spirit. He spoke of the danger - 
being my humble prayer, that whatever I|of putting off the work of salvation till a time 
might go through on account of the unfaith-|of: sickness. He said he had ‘‘ known some- 
ful, my service and labors might be accept-|thing of the love of grace, whereby boasting is 
able to the saints, and that I might be favored|excluded.” He was very modest of any at- 
with a sense of the unity and help of their|tainment made. Was very sensible of his 
spirits accompanying me therein,” own unworthiness, and said that all he was, 

j (To be continued.) he was through mercy and by the grace of 
God. Witha full belief of an admittance into 
the realms of purity and peace, he put off mor- 
tality. 

The extracts are as follows:—‘ Thomas 
Rutter, of Bristol, departed this life in a lively 
hope of the mercy of Christ, the 2d of the 
Ninth month, 1803, aged 59. He had been a 
minister from his youth, having first come 
forth in obedience to what he regarded as a 
requiring of the Lord for that service, when 
he was about eighteen years of age. Pre- 
viously to this, in his very boyish time, he had 
suffered the follies of youth to degenerate into 
vice; and at length into infidelity, and a con- 
tempt for serious things and serious persons. 

We are concerned that the management of|However, to please his father, he still con- 
our Christian Discipline be not committed to|tinued to go to meetings, in one of which his 
hands unclean ; particularly of such who allow |attention was caught by a preacher whose 
ind some very open precious meetings ; many|or connive at undue liberties in their own|subject was the passage from 1 Peter iv. 18: 
of other societies flocking to them, who seem-|children or families. “If a man,” said the|‘If the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
much reached by the testimony of Truth.| Apostle, ‘know not how to rule his own house, |shall the ungodly and the sinner appear.’ _Im- 
gut alas! I found things very low among|how shall he take care of the church of God.’’|mediately he was filled with awe, and with a 
riends, which was cause of sorrow to my|—Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 'light which discovered to him clearly his sin- 


“ Giving In.”—It is better to yield a little 
than quarrel a great deal. The habit of stand- 
ing up, as people call it, for their (little) rights 
is one of the most disagreeable and undigni- 
fied in the world, Life is too short for the 
perpetual bickerings which attend such a dis- 
position : and unless a very momentous affair 
indeed, where other people’s claims and in- 
terests are involved, it is a question if it is not 
wiser, happier, and more prudent to yield 
somewhat of precious rights than squabble to 
maintain them. True wisdom is first pure, 
then peaceable and gentle. 
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ful condition; and he was broken into many 
tears. Nevertheless, he soon attempted to 
shake off these impressions; but in vain: he 
sunk under the contest, and then was tempted 
to despair. He confessed however in his mind, 
that he had been divinely visited; and being 
sensible that nothing short of the arm of Om- 
nipotence could save him from being lost, he 
sought it earnestly with humble supplication. 
He read the Scriptures, he often sought retire- 
ment, and was very diligent in public worship ; 
but his soul was long detained in a mournful 
state. 

At length his mind was gradually enlarged, 
and his first comforts arose in meditation, 
though they were but faint. The ministry 
also of two certain friends was useful to him ; 
and he made them a visit, supposing that they 
would feel for his state, and would comfort 
and instruct him. But he was disappointed, 
and led to ery, ‘Lord, if thou help me not, I 
perish; for vain is the help of man.’ But 
when, after this gradual preparation, it pleas- 
ed Infinite Kindness to afford him a sense of 
favor, the current of love was so strong, that 
he knew not how to forbear calling upon 
every creature to join him in the song of 
praise. For a time he felt no evil, bad an al- 
most continual sense of the Lord’s presence, 
and hastily concluded that his regeneration 
was complete. But temptations again beset 
him, and he soon felt the further necessity of 
daily watchfulness and prayer. MReligion ap- 
peared to be a very deep work; but he was 
supported in the path of patience by some 
portions of comfort, and by the secret pre- 
sence of the Almighty. 

It wag not long after he was brought into 
this watchful state, that he felt his mind 
strongly impressed to speak by way of exhor- 
tation to others. From this service he was 
very averse; and endeavored, with contrition 
and tears, toexamine his call, and, like Gideon, 
to try the fleece, The more he examined, the 
more the evidence was confirmed, till after 
various baptisms, he gave up his soul to obey, 
should further requirings be manifested. This 
was not, however, speedily the case. He un- 
. derwent a further trial of apparent desertion, 
which he humbly received as a chastisement 
for his delay ; but at length a more full resig- 
nation was the means of reproducing peace, 
and he found an engagement to come forth 
with these words: ‘Christ’s sheep hear his 
voice. Let us wait to hear the voice of Christ.’ 
After this also, he sunk very low in his mind, 
but was gradually enlarged, and soon became 
a zealous, reaching, and acceptable minister. 

He travelled in most parts of England and 
Wales, where there are Friends, and was twice 
in Ireland; but to particularize his journeys 
would be foreign to the purpose of this com- 
pilation. 

During his last illness, which was painful, 
and borne with Christian fortitude, he uttered 
many expressions, showing his faith, and his 
resignation; and he bemoaned the situation 
of such as defer to the time of sickness, the 
important concerns of their soul’s well being. 
‘The pains of'the body,’ said he, ‘are enough 
to struggle with. Speaking of himself, he 
said, ‘I have nothing to glory in but my in- 
firmities. I have known something of that 
law of grace, whereby boasting is excluded. 
No merit inme! Allof grace! All of the 
pardon and power which are in Christ! O! 
that I had the tongue of an archangel, to 
sound forth this glorious truth, that it is not 


by works of righteousness, which we have 
done; but according to his mercy he saved us, 
by the washing of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.’ Consonant to this 
also, he frequently said, ‘I never was more 
deeply sensible of my own unworthiness ; and 
that all is of mercy, mere mercy!’ A little 
before his departure he signified his assurance 
of an admittance into the kingdom of eternal 
rest; and at his close was mercifully favored 
with an easy release from the pains of mor- 
tality.” —Piety Promoted. 


Selected. 
BEYOND. 
Beyond life’s toils and cares, 
Its hopes and joy, its weariness and sorrow, 
Its sleepless nights, its days of smiles and tears, 
One bright, unending morrow. 


Beyond time’s troubled stream, 
Beyond the chilling waves of death’s dark river, 
Beyond life’s lowering clouds and fitful gleams, 
Its dark realities and brighter dreams, 

A beautiful forever. 


No aching hearts are there, 
No tear-dimmed eye, no form by sickness wasted, 
No cheek grown pale through penury or care, 
No spirits crushed beneath the woes they bear, 
No sighs for bliss untasted. 


No sad farewell is heard, 
No lonely wail for loving ones departed, 
No dark remorse is there o’er memories stirred, 
No smile of scorn, no harsh or cruel word 

To grieve the broken-hearted. 


No long, dark night is there, 
No light from sun or silvery moon is given, 
But Christ, the Lamb of God, all bright and fair, 
Illumes the city with effulgence rare, 

The glorious light of Heaven ! 


No mortal eye hath seen 

The glories of that land beyond the river, 

Its crystal lakes, its fields of living green, 

Its fadeless flowers and the unchanging sheen, 
Around the throne forever. 


Man hath not heard the song 
Of rapturous praise within the shining portal ; 
No heart of man hath dreamed what joys belong 
To that redeemed and happy blood-washed throng, 
All glorious and immortal. 


Selected. 
THE WATER-FOWL. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
“There is a path which no fowl knoweth.” 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to-do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a power, whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost, 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Cause of Wind Storms on the Plains. 

Professor John H. Tice has written a letter 
giving his theory of the cause of the terrific 
wind storms that periodically sweep, with 
sach destructive force, over the plains of the 
West. He says: 

“ All winds flow out of a high barometer 
and into a low one; the high barometer is in 
the direction whence the wind comes, and the 
low in the direction whither it goes; winds 
not only flow out of a high barometer, but 
from all sides of it. The air to sustain the 
outflowing current being’ thus precluded from 
entering laterally must therefore come from 
the zenith, consequently under a high baro- 
meter there must be a descending or down 
pouring current of air. Again winds not only 
flow into an area of low barometer, but pour 
into it from all sides; hence, they cannot es- 
cape laterally, for all avenues of escape are 
closed except towards the zenith, and hence 
thither they must go. Since the earth under 
alow barometer spouts up its air towards the 
zenith, therefore there must be an ascending 
current within an area covered by a low bar- 
ometer.” ; 

In looking for the spot from which the great 
plain storms are started from the earth—the 
point where the low barometer is situated— 
he dismisses Arizona, Mexico, Texas, the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, because in 
neither place is the right temperature found, 
and finds the source of the western simoon on 
the hot plains north of the Amazon in South 
America. He proves by Humboldt that on 
these plains tremendous upward currents of 
air are often experienced. Humboldt for in- 
stance, says: 

‘‘Under the vertical rays of the never- 
clouded sun, the indurated soil cracks asunder 
as if from the shock of an earthquake. If at 
such time opposing currents of air, whose con- 
flict produces rotary motion, come in contact 
with the soil, the plain assumes a strange and 
singular aspect ; sand spouts are formed. The 
sand rises through the rarified air in the elec- 
trically charged centre of the whirling current 
like conically shaped clouds, the points of 
which both ascend from the earth and de- 
scend from the sky. In all respects they re- 
semble the roaring water-spout so much dread- 
ed by mariners. ‘he lowering sky sheds a 
dim, almost straw-colored light on the deso- 
late plain. The hot, dusty particles which 
fill the air increase its suffocating heat, and 
the east wind blowing over the long-heated 
soil, brings no refreshment, but rather a still 
more burning glow.” 

Professor Tice then shows how this cur- 
rent, lifted to a great altitude, flows north- 
ward until it strikes the high barometer of 
the western plains and then descends. It is 
a syphon eighteen hundred miles in length, 
the ends resting, one on the great plains of 
South America, the other on the great plains 
of North America, while its are is in the air 
above tbe clouds; and the motive-powers 
which cause the mighty flow are heat and 
cold and the electric currents, which flow on 
parallel lines but in opposite directions, and 
which constantly repel each other.— Virginia 
(Nev.) Enterprise. 


Oh, my dear Friends, up and work for the 
Lord God, for the despised Light and Truth 
of Jesus in your day, and let us not be less 
vigilant in the tender, diligent, fervent spirit 
for God, than the world is for their mammon, 
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so we may appear men for God, not for 
Ives, minding the things of Christ and 
our own. So shall God’s truth spread to 
tmost parts of the earth, and the heathen 
1 become the inheritance of that true 
t, which lighteth every man that cometh 
the world.— Wm. Penn. 


“Circumstances Alter Cases.” 

Under the above title an article appeared 
in No. 15 of the current volume of “The 
Friend,” which it is feared by some may con- 
vey an erroneous impression, and perhaps an 
impression different from what was intended. 
In charity it is hoped, that the writer did not 
wish to convey the idea that ‘sleeping in meet- 
ing” was under any circumstances to be ex- 
cused ; yet it is difficult to reconcile with such 
a conclusion the expression used in the article 
alluded to,—that “‘if it arise from debility of 
diseased flesh may He pity and spare.” This 
is a specious plea, and may be made use of 
with just as much fairness to cover many other 
deficiencies or weaknesses. Our late valued 
friend, David Cope, when quite young, being 
much tried in this particular, was one day 
after meeting, accosted by a Friend—no doubt 
zealous for the right ordering of things—in 
a rather abrupt manner, who said to him, 
‘¢ David, I was ashamed of thee to-day, sitting 
there in meeting asleep.” The manner and 
the salutation raised a spirit of rebellion in 
the youth’s mind. He was soon after spoken 
to by another Friend in a very different way; 
one who, no doubt, was equally zealous for 
the cause of Truth, but whose heart had felt 
and yielded to the baptizing power of Divine 
love: “ Well, David, thou hadsta hard struggle 
to-day, hold on: thou wilt overcome after a 
while!” Dear David, in relating this circum- 
stance in after years, used to say, “I honored 
him then, and [ honor him now that he is in 
his grave.” This is the spirit in which we 
ought to look upon the failings of another ; 
remembering the injunction of the Apostle, 
“ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such.a one in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest 
thou also be tempted ;” but not to excuse or 
even palliate so palpable a weakness as giving 
way toa sleepy or drowsy spirit during the 
short period set apart for the solemn purpose 
of Divine worship. How full of tender admoni- 
tion and rebuke was the saying of our Divine 
Master to his disciples on that memorable 
night in the “Mount of Olives.” After the 
agonizing prayer, ‘“‘He cometh and findeth 
them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, 
sleepest thou? couldst thou not watch with 
me an hour? Watch ye and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation. The spirit truly is 
ready, but the flesh is weak.’ Mark, chap. 
xiv. v. 37. 

The attention of the writer, as well as the 
readers of the article alluded to, is kindly, but 
earnestly directed to the note appended to it 
by the Editor of “The Friend,” viz: “ Human 
weakness, even under such circumstances, 
may be overcome by the assistance of Divine 
Grace,” and if we give way to weakness in 
this respect, we have every reason to fear that 
others will follow in its train, until in time 
spiritual blindness may overtake us. How 
much harm is done by one drowsy spirit in a 
meeting it is difficult to estimate, and when 
given way to by those who occupy prominent 
positions in Society, the consequences are sad 
to contemplate. The Discipline of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, page 85, says: “It is 
the sense and judgment of this meeting, that 
where a drowsy spirit appears in any of the 
members in our religious meetings, they may 
be labored with for their help; and where it 
is given way to, that Quarterly, Monthly and 
other meetings should be cautious of employ- 


For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association. 

he following extracts from letters of those 
aged in the Freedmen’s work, show, that 
withstanding the general improvement in 
‘condition of the colored people where our 
ools are, there are yet many widows, or- 
ins, aged or sick people, who are in need. 
have sent some aid, but need funds to ex- 
d more to such. Clothing or goods may 
sent to 116 N. 4th St., money to. Richard 
lbury, care Provident Life and Trust Co., 
8. 4th St. 


“Goldsboro, N. C., 1st mo. 23d, 1875. 
‘he cold weather has reached us at last! 
, how it takes hold of these little ones, 
t come out to school so thinly clad. Such 
ering as this, I cannot look upon, without 
ting forth efforts to relieve. 1 know there 
many friends in Northern homes, whose 
rts are softened, when they know of suffer- 
‘from cold and hunger, and they are al-| 
ys ready to give. I wish to know ifsome- 
ng can be done for these poor children. 
. nice bale could be sent, such as cloth for 
7s pants and jackets, and some linsey for 
Is dresses, this would do much to protect 

m from the cold, cold winds. A. B. B. 


“Ohristiansburg, Va., 1st mo. 23d, 1875. 
[The box of nicé warm clothing from the 
»men’s Aid Society, reached me in good or- 
. Among the-first -cases.to receive of its 
itents, was a poor woman, with two little 
Idren, forsaken by her husband, who was a 
sked drinking man, and she tried to live, 
an humble, God-fearing Christian. The 
‘ht before we offered her help, she gave the 
t five cent piece she had, to help one whom 
: supposed to be worse off than herself; and 
en help came to herself, she seemed truly 
srjoyed, and grateful to her kind Heavenly 
ther, for his great goodness to her. 
es a * * * * 


We shall be very careful that the articles 
in the right direction, and make them 
efit as many of the deserving poor as pos- 
le. I forgot to mention some of our schol- 
needed this and that warm article, and 
y are now able to continue at school, by 
son of the comfort given. Oanes. 
* _ “Danville, Va., Ist mo. 19th, 1875. 
Our hands are full, and we hear of many 
es of sickness we have not time to go to 
. I have called on several to-day. It is 
oming very sickly, and a large number of 
ent deaths. We do all for them we can, 
d yet many die for the want of things com- 
table. How pitiful the condition of many 
the helpless poor. 
lst mo. 22d, 1875.—What an amount of 
fering North, as well as South, there must 
ve been. Here, almost without bedding, 
re only a few old rags, with tattered gar- 
nts, and limbs exposed, without fire, in 
en woods, many with shivering frames, 
ve nearly perished. Peculiarly fearful is a 
rere cold spell, when people make so little 
sparation to fortify against it. 
eS ALFRED H. JONES. 
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For “The Friend.” jing such in the weighty services of the dis- 


cipline.” 


For “The Friend.” 


An article in a recent number of “The 
Friend,” copied from a “late paper,” and en- 
titled “The Power of Vegetable Growth,” 
seems calculated to give a very erroneous im- 
pression, in regard to the method in which 
the growth of most trees is accomplished. 

If the writer had said that the spreading 
roots of the filbert tree just beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, had by their enlargement 
gradually raised the millstone, as we fre- 
quently see the bricks of our city sidewalks 
disturbed by the roots of the trees beneath, 
then might his statement be accepted as with- 
in the verge of probability. But there is no 
room for such aconstruction. The statement 
is very plain, that the tree having increased 
in size until the trunk had filled the ‘“‘eye” of 
the stone, then “lifted the millstone and * * 
wore it like a crinoline about its trunk.” 

Now this, if true, would be a very pretty: 
illustration of the power of the tree to lift a 
considerable weight; but it is not in accord- 
ance with known facts. 

Any one who has become acquainted with 
the rudiments of botany, is aware that exo- 
genous plants (to which series the filbert, as 
well as our other forest and orchard trees, be- 
longs), increase in height only at the tips of the 
branches, and that the trunk or body never 
makes any growth lengthwise. The iggrease 
of size transversely is accomplished by the 
formation, during each season of growth, of a 
layer of new wood under the bark. In this 
way the “eye” of the millstone would in 
course of time become entirely filled by the 
tree, but the stone would never be lifted, be- 
cause the wood and bark of the tree has no 
growth in an upward direction. 

Iam aware that there is much ignorance 
on this point, even among farmers, and others 


who have had constant opportunities of ob- 


serving the operation of Nature’s laws. On 
many occasions when selling young fruit or 
shade trees to such persons, often intelligent 
and well read, I have been surprised to hear 
them say, “Do not trim off too many of the 
lower limbs, for in time, as the tree grows, 
they will be higher from the ground.” The 
reverse of this is in a measure true, for while 
the centre of the limb will remain fixed in 
height, any addition by growth to its diame- 
ter, brings the under side nearer the ground. 

My grandfather was an acute observer of the 
facts of nature, and often called my attention 
to them in my boyhood, and so pointed were 
his illustrations, that they made a lasting im- 
pression upon my mind. The first time he 
brought to my notice, this peculiarity in the 
growth of trees, was at his home in the coun- 
try. In the yard was a row of trees, each of: 
which was utilized, by having an iron hook 
driven into the trank at a convenient height; 
to accommodate the clothes line. He was 
engaged in drawing these hooks a little way 
out of the trees, to allow room to pass the 
line between the point of the hook and the 
bark, while I stood by watching him. He 
said to me (in substance) “ Every year or two 
these hooks have to be drawn out a little, or 
the bark chipped away from around them, or 
else they would become entirely grown over 
by the tree, but although they have been in 
the trees a long while, they have never got 
any further from the ground, and our short 
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servant girl can reach them to hang the line, 
as well as ever.” 

He was on one occasion, one of a commission 
of reference, whose duty was to settle a dis- 
puted boundary line. The notes of an old 
survey mentioned as one point of this line a 
«¢marked oak sapling.” When they had ar- 
rived, as nearly as they could tell, at this 
point, they found what they supposed to be 
the same oak, but grown in the meantime to 
be a large tree, andno marks to be seen upon 
it. They knew that if they cut with care 
into the tree, they would find the old marks, 
if they had ever been there; for a scar or 
mark such as surveyors make on a young tree, 
always remains, even though it may be con- 
cealed by a covering of sound wood. They had 
concluded to search for the old marks in this 
way, and one of the party, who we will call 
A, took the axe and began to cut as high as 
he could reach. My grandfather told him 
that surveyors were not accustomed to mark 
more than about three feet from the ground, 
and he thought it would be a waste of time 
to look for it so high. “But,” said A, “ this 
tree was marked when it was a sapling, and 
since then has grown to be a large tree, and 
the marks must be quite as high as where I 
am cutting.” My grandfather, seeing that to 
dispute the matter would not convince the 
man of his mistake, asked him if he could re- 
collect any instances where trees, standing in 
the line of a fence, were used for posts, having 
holes ¢ut in them for the insertion of the 
points of the rails. A. said he could name 
several instances of the kind, as also gates 
hung to growing trees. “Well,” said m 
grandfather, “does thee recollect that any of 
them have grown so as to lift the fence or 
gate enough for a hog to creep under?” The 
argument was so conclusive that A. began to 
cut at the proper height, where the marks 
were found, BP. Ir. 


For “The Friend.” 
To Tue Eprror or “Toe Frienp.” 

Dear Friend,—In view of the frequent en- 
quiries addressed to us, and believing that 
there are many who feel a great interest in 
the relief of the sufferers from the destruction 
of their crops throughout this State, the Exe- 
cutive Committee of Kansas Yearly Meeting 
think it right to send a short retrospect of 
their work to “The Friend.” 

Since our last letter was written, five trips 
have been made by our agents, embracing in 
their extent fifteen meetings of Friends. They 
have found in all cases that the number of 
families requiring assistance was much greater 
than originally estimated. This was especi- 
ally the case in those meetings in the eastern 
portion of the State, which the committee had 
hoped would have been able to get through 
the winter without assistance. 

From the commencement of their work up 
to the present date, our agents have extended 
relief in one form or another to over two hun- 
dred families, the committee have also for- 
warded small donations, chiefly in money, to 
upwards of twenty-five families scattered 
throughout the State, at points which it seem- 
ed impracticable to relieve through an agent. 
As the season advances and home supplies 
become exhausted, it becomes painfully evi- 
dent that the destitution is much more general 
than was originally supposed—numbers even 
in the eastern counties requiring assistance. 
The committee now estimate that the total 


ry are heavy enough to “ ec 
the entire surface with cord-wood ten fe 
height.”—“ Sci. Miscellany,” in the Gal 


number of families to which they shall have|ington Territo 
to extend aid, wili exceed three hundred. 

Hitherto the committee have devoted all 
their energies to supplying food and clothing 
to our suffering brethren; but in view of the 
fact that unless some food for stock be fur- 
nished in the more destitute districts, many 
Friends will be unable to cultivate their land 
next spring, and will consequently become 
permanently pauperized; the committee are 
now seriously considering whether it may not 
be their duty to endeavor to furnish some re- 
lief in this respect also, trusting to the liber- 
ality of Friends in more favored districts to 
furnish the necessary means. 

In thus again appealing to their friends for 
aid, the committee desire earnestly to thank 
those who have assisted them thus far, and|tions, before they are able to establish a ca 
to assure them that our agents report that|fortable home, and so it fared with some 
Friends everywhere manifested a spirit of|the original immigrants into New Jers 
patient endurance under their sufferings, and|One of these, according to the tradition 
a confiding trust in our Heavenly Father’s|}which I have referred, located himself a 
care, and that many were the expressions of|family near Rancocas Creek. During a ¢ 
thankfulness to our eastern friends for the|tain winter, probably the first spent in t 
help they have so generously extended. colony, the cold was severe and protract 

On behalf of the Executive Committee of|with much snow, and their supplies of fo 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, became at first scanty and finally almost | 

: Francis A. Wricut, tally exhausted. There were no neighb« 
Secretary. |to whom the anxious father could apply 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1st mo. 23d, 1875. the much needed relief, but he trusted it wot 
come in some way from Him who provic 
even for the sparrows. In this state of mir 
feeling very pensive and sad, but endeay 
ing to look to his Father in heaven for he 
and succor, the poor man walked abroad f 
another almost hopeless effort to find son 
thing for his suffering wife and childre 
While proceeding along or near the bank 
the creek, adeer suddenly appeared and gaz 
at him, and apparently frightened at the mar 
nearer approach, the animal turned to t! 
creek and went upon the ice which cover 
it. Observing that the deer made but feeb 
efforts at escape, and slid awkwardly on tl 
ice when he came towards it, the man fi 
lowed and after a time succeeded in comit 
up to the animal, which he dispatched wi 
his hunting knife, and thus secured a supp 
of savory and nutritious food, which last 
the family until the severity of the wint 
was over and supplies could be obtained fro 
other sources. 


The Proposed Tunnel Under the British Channel. 

The London Daily News says; ‘The pi 
ject of connecting England and France by 
sub-marine tunnel is said to have been tl 
subject of conversation between the Lo 
Mayor and the Minister of Public Works 
Paris, and an arrangement is reported to hay 
been come to between the governments — 
England and France sanctioning prelimina 
experiments. The idea is by no means a ne 
one, for as far back as 1838, M. Thome, 
Gamond interested himself in the subject, a1 
spent both time and money in studying « 
the spot the nature of the strata throu 
which the proposed boring would pass. ; 
1867, that gentleman exhibited plans an 
models of a channel tunnel, and two yea 
previously Sir John Hawkshaw had cor 
menced a series of practical researches, cau 
ing borings to be sunk on both coasts, and e 
amining the bottom of the channel all acro: 
in a great number of places, by means of a 


Anecdote of an Early Settler. 

When reading some of the incidents 
corded in “Musings and Memories,” u 
the head of Providential Deliverances, I + 
reminded of an occurrence which I heard n 
rated in my early days, and which impresi 
me at that time, as showing the watchful ¢; 
of a kind Providence over those who end 
vor to trust in Him, who sees and provi 
for the wants of his helpless, dependent er 
tures. tal . 
The first settlers in a wilderness commot 
meet with unanticipated hardships and pri 


Selected. 
To all the Inhabitants of England, and to all 
that dwell upon the Earth. 

God alone is the Teacher of His people. 
He hath given to every one a measure of 
grace, which is the Light that comes from 
Christ. It checks and reproves for sin. All 
who wait in that Light, come to know the 
only true God and Father of Light, in Christ 
Jesus, who is the way to Him. This I witness 
to all the sons of men:—that I came not to 
the knowledge of eternal life by the letter of 
the Scripture, nor by hearing men speak of 
the name of God. I came to the true know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and to the eternal 
rest in Christ of which they testify, by the 
inspiration of the Spirit of Jesus, the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, who alone is found worthy 
to open the seals of the book.— William Dews- 
bury, (one of the first Friends.) 


American Woodlands.—In discussing the dis- 
tribution of American woodlands, Professor 
Brewer said that though Maine is the great 
source of pine and spruce lumber, the hard 
wood species predominate in that State. The 
wooded area of New England is not diminish- 
ing, but the amount of sawed lumber is lessen- 
ing—an indication that the trees are cut 
younger. In the Middle States the wooded 
area is sensibly and rapidly becoming smaller. 
The New England and Middle States furnish 
hard-wood trees: in the Southeastern States, 
from Virginia to Florida, is a belt of timber 
which supplies the hard and yellow pine; and 
the northwestern region contains immense 
areas of common pine. From the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic Ocean stretches a tree- 
less area three hundred and fifty miles wide 
in its narrowest part, and eight hundred and 
fifty miles wide on our northern boundary. 
West of this region is the narrow wooded 
Rocky Mountain region, and west of this is 
the barren region of the Great Basin. On the 
Pacific coast are some of the noblest regions|paratus contrived for: the purpose. Sin 
of the world ; and official government reports|that period—namely, in 1872—the Chann 
say that the forests in some parts of Wash-|Tunnel Company has been incorporated ; an 


. 
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ee 
ohn Hawkshaw, Mr. James Brunlees,| Friends and Enemy.—Death is a sure visi-|are apt to allow the attention to be too exclu- 
M. Thome de Gamond, have been ap-|tant at every home. Rich and poor, young'|sively occupied with the adverse circum- 
ted the engineers of the undertaking./and old, alike must meethis summons. How/|stances that immediately affect us, and the 
illiam Low, a gentleman much inter-|different in aspect to those who are ready and|cause we have at heart; without sufficiently 
1 in the scheme previous to the formation | waiting for His call, from the dread which His} considering, that the cause or causes that have 
he company, has, we understand, now|/presence brings to the heart of the unpre-| produced the evils we deplore, might have 
ed to have any connection with it in an|pared. gone on secretly and more generally sapping 


al capacity. ‘The assent in principle of} An old Scotch minister lay sorely ill, and a}the foundation of vital religion in the hearts 
zovernments of England and France has neighbor calling upon him said : of the people, had not the sad results that 
“obtained; but until the time arrives for] “Do you really think you are dying, dear|/have aroused our regrets and fears, called 
tructing junctions with the railways ter-|sir ?” forth some to point out the hidden spring of 


ating at Dover there will be no occasion} Looking up calmly, he said: “ Really friend,| the trouble, prompted to efforts to rescue as 
apply to Parliament. On the English|I am not anxious whether I am or not; for if] many as possible from its baleful effects, and 
it, St. Margaret’s Bay, a depression in the|I die I shall be with God, if I live He will be|led to a christian course for having it removed. 
k cliffs, about four miles east of Dover,} with me.” Backsliding and revolt from the doctrines 
been selected as the point of departure;| When the great historian, Gibbon, was|and testimonies of the gospel, in a religious 
on the French side, a spot about midway |drawing near the close of his life, he was asked| society, spring from an inward, organic de- 
een Calais and the village of Sangatte|how the world appeared to him. Said the/fection among the members ; and while that 
been fixed upon. By adopting this line,|dying skeptic: remains, however concealment may be at- 
spears from observations which have been| ‘‘ All things are fleeting. WhenIlook back|tempted, its effects, sooner or later, will be 
¢ by Sir John Hawkshaw that the tunnel|I see they have been. When I look forward] developed in regular progression ; though the 
be almost wholly excavated in the lower|all is dark and doubtful.” Pe external symptoms of the existing inward un- 
of homogeneous chalk; and this stratum soundness, may put on diverse phases, in its 
ipwards of 500 feet deep on each shore varied transmigrations. 
a high water mark. It is believed, on ap- It is more common to draw inferences from 
ently good grounds, that the chalk is con-| 5. apsurd in itself, but this would havea part striking facts, than to discern the elementary 
.ous and that it stretches beneath the sea] .4q gy : aes par'Y | causes of even wide-spread departures from 
i E pporters, and that votaries and espous-| *. ”. ele Rica 
iterruptedly across the Straits. The maxi-}.... to vindicate them and contend to further original, fundamental principles; and as pos- 
nm depth of water on the line of the pro-|..i] and mischief,— 7. Story session of the divine life of religion, renders 
ed tunnel nowhere exceeds 180 feet below 5 GN : the humble christian acutely sensitive to the 
a water mark, the Moth being pred ek . evils of his own time and place, he is often 
centre,and gradually diminishing in dept drawn to recall, and unduly enhance the good 
ards the sides. The tunnel itself would THE FRIEND. of the past, while its evils a hidden fhaat his 
laced by the engineers at such a level that view. He must, therefore, be upon his guard, 
depth of strata over it would never be lest he be tempted to suppose that the pres- 
than 290 feet; and this depth, which is ent, as he fears, unprecedented defection from 
oly sufficient for security, would permit correct principles, and the adoption of wrong 
railway approaches to be formed with practices, are a prelude to a total loss of the 
wrably easy gradients. It has been ascer- religion enjoyed by those who have gone be- 
ied by actual experiment that, provided fore, and which he has accepted and found to 
chalk be solid, the water will not perme- be a precious inheritance, But there have 
it; and it has also been shown on more been previous periods in the history of the 
m one oceasion that comparatively little Church, when it seemed that the whole head 
terranean water exists in that formation. was sick and the whole heart faint ; and doubt- 
t the illustration of the possibility of tun- less then, the trembling believer was beset. 
ling beneath the sea level is to be found at with fears, lest truth would have finally to 
fghton. Sir John Hawkshaw has there succumb to error. But in the Church mili- 
apleted a tunnel 5} miles in length along tant, as in nature, there has heretofore, ap- 
»sea shore, and in close proximity to the peared to be alternation ; winter and summer, 
wgin of the sea, his tunnel is wholly in seed time and harvest. The. inexhaustible 
upper chalk, where the material is not Source and Centre of all good, however, 
i compact; and it is 12 feet at one end, changes not, and the laws by which He gov- 


I have never yet seen any one so much out 
of the way of Truth, or anything so unworthy 
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It serves greatly to moderate the anxiety 
or despondency, that at times arise in the 
heart of the true christian, from the contem- 
plation of the existing condition of the civil 
and religious world, to recall the general tenor 
of the teaching of the facts of history, show- 
ing, that notwithstanding the misuse of good, 
and the perversion of blessings and privileges 
into evils, which unregenerate men are prone 
to effect, by yielding to their corrupt propen- 
sities, the overruling providence of the Al- 
mighty is ever, secretly or more openly, 
educing good therefrom, and shaping all 
things, so that ultimately the growth and 
welfare of the members of his Church militant 
will be promoted thereby. Not that wrong- 
doing can receive his blessing, or that un- 
righteous acts are in accordance with his will ; 
but by his almighty power and unfathomable 
wisdom, He controls the powers of evil, so as 
to make them subservient to advancing his 
purposes; as He causes the wrath of man to 
praise Him, and the remainder of wrath He 
restrains. 

In this fallen world, the best can see but in 
part, and know but in part; but if their steps 
are really ordered by the Lord, though they 
may not see the full accomplishment of the 
end they aim at, or may even be altogether 
disappointed and thwarted by the ignorance 
or irreligion of some of those, whom they may 
have hoped would have been co-laborers 
with them, yet they may take encouragement 
and be incited to perseverance, from the as- 
surance, that as they are working in conjunc- 
tion with a power that is almighty, the right 
result will ultimately be attained; and that 
by patient continuance in well doing, they 


120 feet at the other end, below high-water erns, are fixed and ever operative. We are 
‘rk. Considerable quantities of water, too apt to jump at conclusions from insufficient 
‘efly fresh, were encountered in the pro- data, and to judge of the state of society from 
188 of the work, and as much as 10,000 gal- the exterior, without examining what may be 
8 per minute had sometimes to be pumped beneath. It is, therefore, well to bear in mind 
5; but the works were not prevented from that the little stone cut out of the mountain 
oceeding. As pumping power ten times without hands, went on increasing until it filled 
» magnitude of that employed at Brighton the whole earth ; and that the prophecy that 
ald, if necessary, be applied, the entry of of the increase of Christ’s government and 
‘all quantities of water during the construc- peace there should be no end, warrants the 
mn of the channel tunnel would not be in assurance, that He is so ordering events, as to 
» least dangerous. Nothing, probably, bring this grand purpose to completion. 
ald hinder the completion of the work but The humble, fearful disciple of the King of 
» existence of open, unfilled fissures, reaching kings, lives under the continued power and 
om the sea to a depth of at least 200 feet. influence of the great Unseen, and may not 
‘is believed that such fissures, if at any time falter or turn aside, though the progress and 
isting, will be found.to have been filled up future welfare of the cause that is dearer to 
‘the lapse of ages.” him than life, like his Master, may not be un- 
veiled to mortal eyes. He is called to walk 


by faith and not by sight, and to endure, as 
Tdleness and luxury produce premature de- seeing Him who is invisible; accepting the 
y much faster than many trades that are trials which surround him and test his fideli- 
garded as the most fatal to longevity. La- cannot lose the precious reward of the right- ty, as the necessary ordeal for preparing his 
v in general, instead of shortening the term|eous. When oppressed and discouraged by|spirit for “glory, honor and immortality. It 
life, increases it. It is the lack of occupa-|abounding evidences of departure from the 


v1 . : Irc is his duty to wait, to trust, to hope; perse- 
m that destroys so many of the wealthy. | purity and spirituality of Christ’s religion, we|vering in rightly directed labor or patiently 
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borne suffering, with unwavering confidence, 
that He who sees the end from the beginning 
will take care of his own cause, and finally 
justify his ways to man. 

But there is a temptation constantly lurk- 
ing amid the defections and controversies that 
obstruct the progress of truth, and dishearten 
the lover of peace and concord; which is, that 
as he is but oneamong hundreds, or it may be, 
thousands, who are, or ought to be equally af- 
fected as himself by the overflowing evil, where 
so many are concerned, he may remain idle, 
though not indifferent; without yielding to the 
deep feeling and right labor, necessary to stem 
the tide, or ward off its destructive encroach- 
ments. But while unsanctified activity is mis- 
chievous, and a close inspection of motives is 
imperative, the disciple of Him who said, ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work,’ may 
not fold his hands in idleness, when the cause 
of truth and righteousness is assailed, nor 
shrink, from a false humility, or a fear lest 
his popularity may suffer, to make use of the 
opportunities presented to give his counte- 
nance and aid to the right and the true. Un- 
der all circumstances, however discouraged, 
if we desire to have continued access to the 
Fountain, from which alone the soul can draw 
nourishment and strength, we must cleave 
closely to those eternal principles of truth 
that belong to the religion of Christ in its pu- 
rity and spirituality ; by the practical applica- 
tion of which, the soul grows in knowledge 
of the mysteries of godliness, and is enabled, 


at seasons, to “draw water with joy out of 


the wells of salvation.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—The Bank of England has reduced its 
rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 3 per cent. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop Manning has issued 
a pamphlet of 200 pages, in reply to Gladstone’s ex- 
postulation. He maintains that the Vatican decrees 
have not changed the conditions of civil allegiance, and 
that the recent decrees have not extended the power of 
the Pope. The Archbishop declares that the European 
Powers have entered into a systematic conspiracy against 
the Church, and warns them that they are wrecking 
themselves. Gladstone, he says, invites Catholics to 
rebel against divine authority, and encourages schism, 
heresy and deadly sin. 

The electors of Greenwich haye adopted a resolve 
expressing in cordial terms their confidence in Glad- 
stone, and regretting his retirement from the leadership 
of the Liberal party. 

The Marquis of Hartington, in a recent speech, re- 
ferred to John Bright’s address at Birmingham, and 
said he could not agree to the views it advanced in favor 
of the disestablishment of the Church of England. He 
declared it was evident that the British people were not 
prepared for such great changes in church or govern- 
ment. 

A London dispatch of the 31st ult. says: A lock out 
in the coal mines of South Wales has commenced, and 
120,000 miners are idle. The shipwrights of New 
Castle-on-Tyne, to the number of 6,000 have struck. 

Great Britain has declined to send a representative 
to the International Conference at St. Petersburg, alleg- 
ing that no practical result can be anticipated. : 

Liverpool, 2d mo. 1st.—Uplands cotton, 78d.; Or- 
leans, 7{d. Breadstuffs quiet. 

During the year 1874, the life-boats of the National 
Life-boat Institution saved 548 lives on the British 
coast, and saved fifteen vessels from destruction. The 
Institution also granted rewards to fishermen and others 
for saving 170 lives during the year, making a total of 
713 lives saved. 

In the French Assembly the debate on the constitu- 
tional bill of De Ventavon was resumed on the 28th ult. 
Laboulaye moved an amendment to the bill providing 
that the government be composed of a Senate, Chamber 
of Deputies, and President of the Republic, who shall 
be chief of the executive power. Laboulaye said the 
object of his amendment was to recall the fact that the 
Republic was the existing government of France, and 
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to convert that fact into law; the Republic alone could 
give the country security, while a monarchy was an im- 
possibility. 

On the 29th, the Assembly by a vote of 335 yeas 
against 359 nays, rejected the proposed amendment ; 
the entire Ministry and the Right Centre voting against 
it. The clause of Ventayvon’s bill providing that the 
legislative power shall be exercised by a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, the latter to be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, was debated and passed. 

A bill has been drafted which authorizes a govern- 
ment concession for the construction of a submarine 
railway tunnel between France and England. 

A flood in the river Seine, last week, inundated the 
lower portions of Paris to the depth of three feet, and 
the river was so high that steamboats could not pass 
under the bridges, and were therefore compelled to 
cease running. 

On the 30th ult. the French Assembly decided, by a 
vote of 353 yeas to 352 nays, that the President of the 
Republic shall be elected by a majority of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies in Congress assembled, that 
the Presidential term shall be seven years, and that the 
President can be re-elected. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 29th says: The movement 
of the army of the north has begun. There is a gradual 
advance all along the lines, and three important posi- 
tions have been captured. 

The Carlists have left the provinces of Biscay and 
Guipuscoa, and moved into Navarre with all their ma- 
terial of war. 

The Carlists positively deny that they have entered 
into negotiations with the Alfonsists for a convention. 

Decrees have been issued in Madrid permitting the 
press to discuss the acts of the Ministry, but forbidding 
attacks on royalty or religion, and prohibiting the pub- 
lication of intelligence which may be serviceable to the 
Carlists. 

The government of Russia has recognized Alfonso as 
King of Spain. 

The Emperor of China died on the 12th inst. It is 
not known who will be his successor, though it is sup- 
posed the choice will probably fall on his cousin, a boy 
only five years of age. 

The Emperor of Russia has sent a note to the Prince 
of Montenegro, congratulating him upon the peaceable 
solution of the difficulty which arose between his gov- 
ernment and that of Turkey. 

A dispatch from Rome states that King Victor Em- 
manuel has had a cordial interview with Garibaldi on 
the subject of the unhealthy condition of the “ Cam- 
pagna.” 

A Madrid dispatch of the first inst. says: Marshal 
Serrano has returned to this city. 

A great council of Carlist leaders has been held at 
Pointe La Reyna. Don Carlos presided. 

The Army of the North continues its advances. It 
has taken Monreal and Lerga. The relief of Pampe- 
luna is considered certain. The Carlists are abandon- 
ing the route without resistance. ; 

Untrep States.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 402. From the report of the Trus- 
tees of the Gas Works, it appears that the number of 
meters and service pipes introduced during 1874, was 
2,292 ; adding these tothe number before in use makes 
the total number 80,733. The entire length of street 
mains is 612 miles. 

Theodore F. Randolph, (Dem.), has been chosen by 
the legislature of New Jersey to represent that State in 
the United States Senate. 

It is stated that the Rothschilds and their associates, 
have concluded with the U.S. Treasury a contract for 
$25,000,000 new five per cent. bonds, and that with this 
contract goes the privilege of taking the entire unsold 
remainder any time within six months. This makes a 
total of eighty millions taken by the Rothschilds, and 
the Seligmans and associates, 

The applications for the establishment of new na- 
tional banks, and for increased circulation under the 
free banking clause of the new finance bill, nearly all 
come from the Middle and New England States. The 
Western and Southern States have not thus far availed 
themselves of the benefit of the new bill. 

The total coal area of the United States is sectioned 
off in square miles about as follows : Illinois (largest of 
all), 36,000; Missouri Basin, 26,887; Iowa, 18,000; 
Kansas, 17,000; West Virginia section, 16,000; Ohio 
section, 10,000 ; East Kentucky section, 8983 ; Pennsy]- 
vania section, 12,502; Pennsylvania anthracite, 472; 
New England Basin, 500; Maryland section, 550; Ten- 
nessee, 5100 ; Alabama, 5330; Indiana, 644; West Ken- 
tucky, 8888; Texas, 4500; Michigan Basin, 6700; 
Nebraska, 3000; Arkansas, 9043; Virginia, 185, and 
North Carolina, 310. 


" 


The next Congress, according to the list of me 
elected, will have on its rolls eighty-two confed 
officers and soldiers and only twenty-six Union ¢ 
and soldiers. } 

Ex-President Andrew Johnson, has been ele 
the U. 8. Senate by the legislature of Tennessee 
General Burnside by that of Rhode Island. q 

The mean temperature of the First month at F 
delphia, by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 2 
deg., which is 11.31 degrees lower than that of the 
mo. 1874, and 5.60 degrees below the average - 
temperature of First month for the past 86 years. — 
amount of rain during the month was 3.36 inche 
cluding melted snow. i 

The Public Debt statement issued on the first i) 
shows an increase of the national debt during the F 
month of $1,397,870. Ff 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotat’ 
on the first inst. New York.—American gold 1) 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 119$ a 1193; do. 1868, 119} a 1] 
do. five per cents, 114}. ‘Superfine flour, $4 a $4 
State extra, $4.70 a $5; finer brands, $5.50 a $1 
No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.08 ; red western, $1 
Oats, 67 a 70 cts. Yellow corn, 84} a 85 cts. ; whit 
a 86 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orl 
cotton, 153 a 16 cts. for middlings. Superfine fl 
$3.75. a $4.00; extras, $4.25 a $4.75; family flour 
a $5.50; higher grades, $6.50 a $7.50. wh 
$1.18 a $1.20; amber, $1.23 a $1.25; white, $1.2 
$1.30. Rye, 90 a 95 cts. New yellow corn, 77 a 78 
Oats, 62 a 66 cts. Rice, 7$ a 8}. cts. Western hk 
13$ a 14 cts. About 2,500 beef cattle sold at 7} ¢# 
cts. per Ib. gross for extra, 63 a 7 cts. for fair to g 
and 33 a4 cts. for common. Sheep sold at 53 a 1 
per lb. gross. Receipts 10,000 head. About 5 
hogs sold at $10 a $10.25 per 100 Ibs. net. Baltim’ 
—Superfine flour, $4.00 a $4.25 ; extra, $4.50 a $5, 
finer brands, $5.50 a $8.25. No. 1 western am 
wheat, $1.25; red, $1.20. Yellow corn, 78 cts.; w: 
80 cts. Oats, 64a 68 cts. Rye, 98 cts.a $l. Chice 
—No. 2 spring wheat, 88 cts.; No. 3 do., 82} cts. © 
2 mixed corn, 64} cts. Oats, 52 cts. Rye, 96 a 97) 
Lard, $13.45 per 100 lbs. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A teacher competent to take charge of the bt 
study room, will be wanted at the opening of the Su 
mer Session ; the latter part of the 4th month. 

Application may be made to 

Joseph Pasmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., P 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut St., Philada 
Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St,  - “ ' 


WANTED. 


A Governess for Westtown Boarding School, to en 
on her duties at the opening of the next Session. 
Apply to 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa 
Hannah Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 
Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., Philad: 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor 
tineton, M. D. ib 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, at the residence of Mifflin Cadwalader, in M 
dleton, Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 24th of 1 
11th month, 1874, ARMELIA GARRETSON, in the 8’ 
year of her age, a member of Middleton Monthly Me 
ing. ; 

——,, at the residence of her husband, near Moor 
town, New Jersey, on the 27th of 11th month, 18 
Mary S., wife of Eli Sharpless, and daughter of | 
late Thomas Savery, in the 29th year of her age 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

—,, on the morning of Ist mo. 11th, 1875, Esta 
GirrorD, in the 75th year of her age, a member 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and widow of Jonath 
Gifford, deceased, formerly of Tuckerton, N. J. 
she drew near her close, she several times with mi 
feeling and clearness said, ‘I am a poor creature, no 
ing to trust in or depend upon, but the mercy of 1 
dear Saviour.” 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 4, 


